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(I) 

The  Origin  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  America. 

The  Socialist  Party  as  it  exists  in  American  politics  is  the 
result  of  a  long  development.     The  first  strong  appeal  for  such  a 
party  ^as  made  in  the  convention  of  the  National  Labor  Union  in  1866, 
and  in  response  to  the  call  the  third  convention  of  the  same  body, 
held  two  years  later,  launched  the  National  RefD^r^  Party.     As  soon  as 
this  new  orp;anizat ion  becaine  strong,  however,  professional  politi- 
cians secured  control  and  eventually  succeeded  in  mergin^^  it  with  the 
older  parties.     By  1871,  the  National  Peform  Party  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ert any  influence.     It  was  followed  by  the  Social  Demociatic  Working- 
men's  Party  of  America,  which  was  formed  July  4,  1874.    This  body  soon 
started  a  movement  to  unite  all  the  socialistic  factions,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  convention  v/as  held  in  Pittsbui'g  in  1874.     There  were 
one  hundred  sixty  delegates  present,  but  the  convention  was  controlled 
by  a  delegation  of  twenty  socialists.     The  only  valuable  result  of  the 
meeting  was  a  call  for  a  new  convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
July  of  the  same  year. 

This  Philadelphia  convention  form.ed  the  Workingmen's  Party 
of  the  United  States,  which  organisation  was,   in  1877,  renamed  the 
Socialist  Labor  party.     Its  first  platform  is  characterized  by  Hil- 
quit  as  a  "scientific  and  somewhat  abstract  exposition  of  the  cardi- 
nal  points  of  the  'larxian  socialism",   but  the  convention  of  1877, 
which  renamed  the  party,  changed  its  policy  from  one  of  propaganda 
and  education  to  one  of  more  direct  political  activity.     The  whole 
aim  of  the  party  for  several  years  was  to  Am.ericanize  the  socialist 
movenftnt,   for  at  first  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  its  members  were 
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native  Anericans.     In  this  work  of  bf=ittering  th^ir  standing  in  the 
country,  the  leaders  worked  through  trade  unionism  and  politics.  They 
found  the  unions  well  developed,  and  were  inclined  to  look  upon  these 
organizations  as  allies,  but  th'^y  were  not  able,  larg'--^ly  because  of 
divided  counsels,  to  exert  any  strong  influence  within  the  labor  ranks, 
Many  in  the  party  considered  the  efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  unions 
as  a  waste  of  time,  and  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  use  the  unions 
when  the  labor  forces  were  strong,  and  to  ignore  them  when  they  were 
weak. 

There  was  also  a  division  within  the  party  as  to  whether  it 
should  go  into  politics  or  should  unite  with  other  reform  parties. 
The  question  was  never  definitely  decided,  and  the  practice  of  the 
party  varied  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     In  1877  -  1879,  the  par- 
ty conducted  many  successna  local  campaigns,   such  as  that  in  Chicago 
in  1878  when  three  representatives  were  sent  to  the  state  legislature. 
This  was  during  the  time  of  depression  after  the  panic  of  1873.  It 
was  always  in  such  times  that  the  party  was  most  successful.  When 
material  prosperity  returned  to  the  country,  the  party  always  lost 
many  of  its  votes.     Such  a  checkered  career  led  to  internal  dissen- 
sions and,  in  many  cases,  to  open  rupture. 

In  1881,  a  new  party,  the  revolutionary  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  was  organized.    Its  platform  was  a  combination  of  the  doctrines 
of  socialism  and  of  anarchism,  and  it  opposed  the  socialist  Labor  par- 
ty for  several  years.     The  industrial  de];ression  of  1884  -  1886, 
irjhich  caused  some  distress,  tended  to  aid  the  new  party,  vrhich  v/as 
I  very  active  and  was  appealing  to  all  the  discontented  elements, 
j Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  serious  disorders  occurred  in 
i Chicago.    A  bomb  was  thrown  into  a  squad  of  policemen  who  were  attempt-. ■ 
Lng  to  break  u].  a  meeting  of  the  anarchists.    Eight  men  were  tj?ied 
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for  having  part  In  the  affair,  of  v/hon  seven  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Only  foui'  v/eie  hanged.     Although  there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  tc 
the  fairness  of  the  trial,   the  disturbance  practically  ended  the  in- 
fluence o-T"  the  anarchists.    At  this  saine  time,  too,  the  socialists 
were  increasing  their  strength  by  being  active  in  support  of  the 
eight -hour  day.    As  a  result  of  this  activity,  the  party  cast  a 
relatively  heavy  vote  in  the  local  elections  of  1886. 

In  1886  and  1887,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  united  with  the 
United  Labor  party  in  supporting  Henry  derrge  for  mayor  of  Mew  York. 
After  the  campaign,  dif-f'erences  sprang  up  betv/een  the  parties,  and 
the  next  year,  the  socialists  v/ere  denied  adraission  to  the  United 
Labor  convention.     The  United  Labor  Party  died  out  soon  after'^^ard,  and 
the  socialists,  who  nominated  a  full  state  ticket  in  1888,  polled 
less  than  3000  votes,   of  which  2500  cane  from  New  York  City  alone. 
After  this  failure,  many  socialists  advocated  the  complete  withdraw- 
al of  the  party  from  politics.    About  the  same  time  the  other  phase 
of  the  party's  activity,  that  is  its  work  with  the  trade  unions, 
also  -flailed.    Mem.bers  of  the  party  had  been  working  in  the  conven- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     In  1890,  however,  they 
suffered  a  severe  reverse  when  admittance  to  the  Federation  was 
denied  to  the  Central  Labor  F^^deration  of  Mew  York  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  political  body  because  of  its  connection  v/ith  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party.     After  that,  the  agitation  in  the  Federation 
was  carried  on  by  individuals  without  the  sanction  of  the  party. 
The  Socialist  Labor  party  was,  it  would  seem,  in  poor  condition  by 
the  end  of  1890. 

The  last  decade  of  the  century,  however,  was  marked  by  a 
rapid  increase  in  socialistic  sentiment  in  this  country.     There  were 
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great  amalgamations  of  capital,  and  these  called  forth  corresponding- 
ly great  labor  unions.    Class  lines  were  drawn  more  sharply  than  in 
the  pa'^t,  and  the  class  struggle  was  intensified.     There  were  several 
large  strikes,   such  as  the  Homestead  Strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  July 
1893,   the  Buffalo  StriV:e  in  /.ugust  1892,  and  the  Pullman  Strike  in 
Chicago  in  1894.    All  of  these  w<=!re  bitter  struggles,  and  in  all 
the  strikers  wer^^  defeated.     The  noi-mal  result  vms  an  increase  in  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  laboring  classes.    The  farmers,  also,  v/ere 
growing  discontented,  owing  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  was  becom.- 
ing  capitalistic  in  its  nature.    The  railroads  were  building  up  a 
world  market  for  f ood-stuf-rs,  and  the  large  western  farms  wer^;  in- 
creasing the  sui'ipiy  of  these  products,  and  so  tending  to  lov^er  prices. 
Machinery,  at  the  sane  time,  was  becoming  more  expensive-.     The  farm- 
ers were  forced  to  give  mortgages  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  were  naturally  displeased  with  the  course  of  events. 

Many  organizations  were  founded,   among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Nationalist  Societies,   the  People's  Party,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  movement,  which  aimed  to  ex])ress  this  prevalent  dis- 
content.    Of  them  all,   only  the  People's,   or  FDpulist  Party  was  of 
any  great  importance.     It  made  its  strong  appeal  to  the  farmers  of 
the  west,  although  the  declaration  in  the  Omaha  platfonn  of  1892  that 
"The  interests  of  rural  and  civic  laborers  are  the  same;  their  enemies 
are  identical",  is  indicative  of  a  desire  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
eastern  workers  as  well.     The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  however,  which 
aimed  to  voice  ,1ust  such  social  discontent  as  then  existed,  failed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  conditions.     Its  vote  increased,  to  be  sure: 
in  1892,   its  presidential  ticket  polled  21164  votes  in  six  states; 
and  in  1896,   this  v/as  increased  to  56274  in  twenty  states.     In  the 
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local  elections  of  1898,  its  candidates  received  a  total  of  82204 
votes. 

This  increase,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  spread 
of  social  discontent.     Disconte-nt  was  genei-al,  and  the  Socialist  plat- 
form of  1092,  which  was  practically  the  same  in  1896,  aimed  to  express 
this  social  unrest.    The  platform  had  some  features  which  are  include! 
at  the  present  time  in  statements  r^r  the  party's  prin.^iples.  Promi- 
nent ainong  these  7/ere  the  demand  for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed 
on  public  works,  the  abolition  of  the  United  states  Senate,  and  of 
the  veto  power  of  the  President,  the  right  of  recall,  and  equal  suf- 
frage  for  men  and  women.     The  socialist  ' vote,  nevertheless,  was  still 
ST'ial]  and  very  much  centralized.     Only  twelve  states  were  represented 
in  the  convention  of  1896;  and  of  the  21000  votes  cast  in  1892,  18000 
oame  from  'lev/  York  and  New  Jersey.     The  trouble  was  that  the  party 
had  been  formed  when  socialism  was  T/holly  a  m.atter  of  theory,  and  it 
vias  accordingly  made  up  of  theorists.     In  the  nineties,   the  movem.erit 
was  becoming  popular,  but  the  party  leaders  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  fact.     They  insisted  on  a  complete  acceptance  of  every  tenet  of 
the  socialistic  creed,  and  were  ,1ealous  of  every  other  plan  of  social 
reform.     They  bepan  to  oppose  organized  labor,  even  organizing  the 

Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  /.lliance,  a  sup-olement  to  the  part^;  to  fight 
0/) 

the  unions.  The  party  members  became  dissatisfied  with  this  dictator- 
rial  attitude  of  man\  of  their  leaders  and  about  1895  many  socialists 
began  to  agitate  for  a  new  socialist  party. 

This  new  party  was  organized  largely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Eugene  V.  pebs.     In  1S97  the  remnant  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  v/hich  had  been  dragging  along  since  its  defeat  in  the 
Fullm.an  Strike,  met  with  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Common- 
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wealth,   a  new  body  which  had.  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
periodical,   "The  Coming  Nation".     Together  they  organized  the  Social 
Democracy  of  America.     This  body  was,   at  first,  purely  a  co.l  onization 
schene,  but  many  malcontents  from  other  parties  flocked  to  it  and 
agitated  for  political  activity.     In  the  first  national  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  1898,  a  debate  came  up  between  ths  two  elements, 
and  on  a  vote,  the  colonization  scheme  won.     Those  favoring  political 
action  then  v/ithdrew  from  the  convention.     The  party  went  ahead  and 
founded  two  settlements  in  the  west.     These  failed,   and  the  party  soon 
died  out. 

The  minority  which  withdrew  from  the  convention  promptly 
held  a  meeting  of  its  own  and  organized  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  America.     This  was  purely  a  political  party,   and  it  at  once  engaged 
in  active  political  v/ork.     This  same  year,  1898,  it  elected  John  D. 
Chase  mayor  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  largely  because  of  divisions 
in  the  ma.ior  parties.     In  the  following  year,   he  was  reelected  against 
a  united  and  determined  opposition.     According  to  Ely,   this  was  the 
first  time  a  mayor  had  been  elected  in  this  country  on  an  avowed 
socialistic  platform.     At  the  sane  time,   three  surrounding  tovms 
elected  socialist      mayors,   and  two  from  the  party  were  returned  to 
the  Massachusetts  state  legislature.     The  first  national  convention 
was  held  in  Indianapolis  in  '.larch  1900  and  v/as  attended  by  sixty-seven 
delegates.     These  delegates  held  the  signatures  of  3136  socialists 
foijjeach  of  which  one  vote  was  cast.     The  party  claim.ed  a  membership  of 
5000. 

Meanv/hile,   conditions  in  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  were 

steadily  growing  worse.     At  last,   in  1899  the  New  Yorker  Volkzeitung, 
i  paper  of  the  party,  began  to  criticize  sharply  the  actions  of  the 
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party  leaders.     It  began  by  condenning  their  attitude  toward  labor 
unions,  but  gradually  extended  the  -^ieid  and  was  soon  opposing  the 
whole  conduct  of  thR  party.     It  soon  bf^came  the  head  of  a  determined 
factioi^ithin  the  party,  which  faction  in  the  election  of  that  year 
secured  a  maj'ority  of  the  general  committee  -fron  the  Section  of  New 
York.     This  committee  at  once  broke  uj.  in  att em.pt ing  to  choose  a 
chairman,  but  the  opposition  members  net  alon'^^  and  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize and  begin  operations  on  its  own  account.     This  committee  had  been 
empowered  to  elect  and  to  recall  the  national  officers  of  the  party. 
The  opposition  committee  now  proceeded  to  declare  all  these  offices 
vacant  and  to  elect  new  m.en  to  the  places.     The  new  officers  began 
their  work,   but  the  old  ones  refused  to  resign,   so  there  were  two 
practically  distinct  bodies  each  claiming  to  be  the  Socialist  Labor 
party.    When  the  general  election  of  that  year  approached  both  parties 
put  tickets  into  the  field.     The  mattf^r  whs  then  taken  into  the  courts 
where  the  decision  '-as  given  for  the  older,  or  what  might  be  called, 

(1 6-) 

the  administrative  faction. 

This  decision  left  the  opposition  faction  vrith  no  legal 
basis  and  threw  its  affairs  into  confusion.     In  order  to  ad^iust  mat- 
ters, a  convention  was  ca.lled  to  meet  at  Rochester  in  the  same  year, 
1899.     Fifty-nin^  delegates  assembled  and  remained  in  session  for  nine 
days.     They  reorganized  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  repudiated  the 
socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  and  adopted  a  platform  very  simi- 
lar to  that  in  use  to-day.     Of  more  importance,  however,  was  the  set 
of  resolutions  adopted,  declaring  that, "whereas,  harm.onious  and  con- 
certed action  of  all  the  socialist  elements  of  the  United  states  is 
expedient  for  a  success-f^iil  campaign  against  the  combined  forces  of 
capitalism;  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that 
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the  interests  of  sooiallsm  will  be  best  subserved  by  a  speedy  union  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  into  one 
strong,  harinonious,  and  united  socialist  party;  resolved  that  we  call 
upon  the  earnest  and  intelligent  socialists  of  the  country  in  the 
ranks  of  both  parties  to  discard  all  petty  ambitions  and  personal 
pre;iudices  in  the  -oace  of  this  great  purpose".     They  provided  further 
for  a  committee  on  socialist  union  which  was  to  act  until  the  question 
might  be  disposed  of. 

This  committee  was  appointed,   and  it  attended  the  Indianapo- 
lis conv^^ntion  o-^  the  Social  Democratic  Party  v/hich  has  been  mentioned 
above.     It  found  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  th^^  leaders, 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  union.     The  convention  appoint'^d  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  that  from  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  union,  and  placed  Eugen*^     .  Debs  and  Job  Harriman  in 
nomination  for  President  and  vice  president  resj)ectively .     The  two 
comm.it tees  met  soon  after  and  adopted  the  Indianapolis  ticket,  the 
Rochester  platform  with  a  few  additions,  and  the  name  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.     This  plan  of  union  was  submitted  to  the  separate 
parties  for  ratification. 

Shortly  after,   the  Social  Democratic  Party  leaders  renounced 
the  plan,   but  ,   nev-'-^r theless,  put  it  to  a  vote.     They  declared  that 
it  was  lost,  but  a  strong  section  of  the  party,  who  favored  union, 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  committee  had  been  ratified.  They 
amalgamated  with  the  Fochester  section  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
which  had  already  accepted  the  agreement.     This  action  split  th<: 
Social  Dem.ocratic  Party  iust  as  the  socialist  Labor  Party  had  already 
been  divided,  and  threvj  the  socialist  forces  in  this  country  into 
great  confusion. The  original  Social  Democratic  Party  was  supporting 
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Job  Harriman,  a  member  of  the  Poohester  section  cf  the  Socialist  Lab03' 
party,   or  no^,   of  the  opposition  Social  Dp^^iocratic  Party,  for  the 
ViCe  Presidency.     This  latter  faction  had  a  ticket  headed  by  Eugene 
V.  D^bs,  a  member  of  the  official  Social  Democratic  Party.     The  t?7o 

factions  finally  vr«nt  into  the  campaign  of  IGOO,  and  worked|t,ogether 

'11) 

for  the  ioint   tick-^it.     They  polled  87769  votes  for  Debs,   which  was,  ui 
to  that  time,  the  r'^ic^rd  for  a  socialist  candidate. 

The  work  in  concert  during  the  campaign  brought  the  various 
sections  together  more  strongly  than  all  the  negotiation  of  the  past 
had  don^^^,   and  in  July  of  1901  at  a  convention  in  Indianapolis,  their 
differences  were  all  arrangf^d.     This  convention,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  early  conventions  of  th^!  Socialist  Labor  party,  was  composed 
largely  of  Am.ericans,   three-fourths  of  the  delegates  being  native  borr  . 
It  adopted  a  new  platform  for  the  party  and  removed  the  party  head- 
quarters to  St.  Louis.     The  party  formed  took  the  name,  Socialisi 

OV  .  J 

Part >^  and  claimed  a  membership  of  10000.     This  body  has  sinc^  rem.ainec 

tlie  chief  factor  in  th'=  socialist  movement,  for  though  the  adminis- 
trative faction  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  has  maintained  a  separate 
existence,  its  vote  has  gradually  declined.     In  1908,  it  cast  only 
13000  votes,  and  the  party  seems  to  be  dying  out. 
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History  of  the  Party  ISOl  -  1909. 

Since  1901,  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  progressing  rapid- 
ly.    In  1903,  it  is  said  to  have  had  about  1200  locals  with  some 

80OO0  members;  in  1904,  2000  locals  with  about  30000  members;,  and, 

r/ ' 

in  1909,  3200  locals  with  about  50000  members.     In  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1902,  the  candidates  of  the  party  pollnd  nearly  250000 
votes,  as  aganist  87000  in  1900.    'luch  of  this  gain  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  great  strike  that  year  in  the  anthracite  regions, 
but  the  socialists  clain  that  their  gains  were  large  even  in  districts 
practically  unaffected  by  the  strike.     "The  World  Today"  admits  that 
there  was  no  heavy  loss  from  the  party's  vote  in  the  scatt'^red  elec- 
tions  of  the  next  year,  and  in  1904  the  vote  in  the  national  election 
reach^^d  401380. 

The  socialists  claim,  too,  that  they  are  gaining  favor  with 
the  labor  unions,  and  especially  with  the  unions  of  the  west.  In 
June  of  1902  at  th'^^ir  conventions  in  Denver  the  Western  Labor  Union, 
The  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  the  United  Association  of  Hotel 
and  Pestaurant  Employees,  all  adopted  resolutions  favoring  independent 
political  action  by  the  laboring  classes,  and  indorsing  the  socialist 
Party  and  its  platform.     The  Western  Labor  Union  refused  to  unite  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  because  it  considered  the  latter  too 
conservative.    It  then  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Labor  Union 
and  siiowed  some  tendency  to  ent'^sr  into  competition  with  the  older 
Federation  in  the  east.     In  November  of  the  same  year,   1902,  the  vote 
on  a  socialistic  resolution  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
showed  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  delegates  in  the  convention  were 
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inclined  toward  socialism.    Writing  in  1908,  Robert  Hunter  said  that 
iTiany  labor  unions  with  a  total  membership  of  550000  had  "definitely 
endorsed  the  socialist  program",  and  that  other  unions  favored  it  but 
had  not  passed  resolutions.     "Signs  are  multiplying",  he  said,   "of  a 
decidedly  unifying  force  throughout  the  v/hole  socialist  and  labor 
movement".     President  Eliot  in  an  address  in  1904  said  that  the  dangei 
of  socialism  here  is  more  imminent  than  ever  before,  and  warned  socie- 
ty  to  resist  its  advances  in  the  labor  unions. 

The  party  has  elected  many  local  officers  but  no  Congress- 
men and  only  a  few  members  of  state  legislatures.    Up  to  190?,  it  had 
elected  three  members  to  the  Massachustees  legislature,  and  five  to 
that  of  Montana.    At  th'^  same  timf^;,  it  had  chosen  four  mayors  and 
fifty  aldermen  in  various  cities.     The  work  of  the  party  in  Wisconsin, 
and  especially  in  Milwaukee,  has  attracted  som.e  attention.    In  1908 
there  vv'ere  six  socialists  in  the  V/isoonsin  legislature.     They  had 
introduced  some  seventy  measures  of  industrial  and  political  reform, 
including  an  eight-hour  day  for  telegraphers  and  changes  in  the  child 
labor  laws,  of  which  number,  about  one  quarter  were  made  into  law.  Ir 
Milwaukee  there  are  twelve  socialist  aldermen,  and  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  mayoralty  lacked  only  2000  votes  of  election.  The 
aldermen  have  set  up  a  public  lighting  system,  put  in  a  three-cent 
fare  on  part  of  the  street  railway  system,   and  have  increased  the 
tax  on  street-car  property.     It  is  claimed  that  they  have  opposed 

municipal  corruption,  improved  the  public  service  corporations,  and 

a) 

kept  the  old  parties  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 

It  was  generally  predicted  that  the  socialists  v/ould  poll  a 
large  vote  in  1904.     The  central  committee  expended  $32700  that  year, 
and  Debs,  as  well  as  many  other  speakers  held  mass-meetings  all  over 
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the  country.     Pesldes,  there  were  the  strike  in  the  chioago  stook- 
yards  and  the  Colorado  lalners'  strlkf=  which  tended  to  drive  laborers 
into  politics.    Many  of  the  radical  democrats,  too,  who  did  not  like 
Parker,  were  expected  to  vote  for  Debs.     All  these  forc-^s  did  increase 
the  vote.     It  rose  fr on  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  1900  to  2.9 
per  cent  in  1904,  or  from  87769  to  401?;80.     Several  of  these  factors 
were  abnormal.     The  vote  of  1S08,  the  socialists  expected,  would  more 
nearly  represent  the  true  socialistic  spirit  in  the  country. 

In  1908,  two  changes  in  th^-  party  were  proposed,   one  of 
which  was  adopted,  the  other  rejected.     The  first  of  these  had  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  the|>lational  Executive  Committee  of  the  party.  This 
was  originally  chosen  by  the  National  Committee,  but  in  1906,  in  the 
.interests  of  dem.ocracy,  it  was  decided  to  choose  the  comi-iiittee  by  a 
referendum  vote.    Each  local  was  permitted  to  nominate  seven  men  for 
the  committee,  with  the  result  that  too  many  were  nominated,  men  who 
had. never  been  heard  of  before  often  being  named  for  the  position. 
It  was  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  a  man  must  be  nominated  by  ten  lo- 
cals, but  the  convention  on  1908  voted  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of 
choice  by  the  National  Committee.     The  action  of  the  convention  was 
approved  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  party.     This  step  would  seem  to 
be  away  from  the  absolute  democracy  upon  which  the  socialists  have 
insisted. 

The  other  proposed  change  was  a  plan  of  union  suggested  by 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.     This  party  in  its  convention  in  January 
1908  appointed  a  comm.ittee  of  seven  to  confer  v/ith  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty and  devise  a  plan  for  uniting  the  two  organizations.     The  Social- 
ist Party  at  once  voted  on  a  proposition  to  authorize  the  incoming 
'lational  committee  to  confer  with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  The 


proposition  was  voted  down.  Another  motion  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  to  unite  with  the  Socialist  Party  as  individual 
or  as  locals,  was  passed,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect. 

In  February,  1909,  thp^  local  of  Portland,  Oregon,  suggested 
a  change  to  the  effect  that  the  National  SeGr''-^tary  of  the  party  be 
paid  a  salary  of  -$1500  a  year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Coramitte'=i  salaries  of  $90  a  month.     The  members  would  then 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  party.     The  idea  is  to 
limit  membership  on  the  committee  to  proletarians  and  to  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  party,  it  being  thought  that  no  one  would  take  the 
work  at  such  low  pay  unless  personally  interested  in  its  success. 

The  party  press,  too,  has  been  rapidly  extended.     In  1903, 
there  were  published  in  English,  four  monthlies  and  twenty  weeklies, 
as  well  as  many  trade  union  Journals  which  supported  the  movement. 
In  the  fall  of  1903,  a  daily  paper  was  started  in  New  York  City,  and 
another  has  since  been  established  in  Chicago.    In  the  campaign  of 
last  year,  Pobert  Hunter  stated  that  the  publications  of  the  party 
reached  one  million  readers. 

The  socialists  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  their 
party  differs  in  many  ways  from  that  of  the  reform  parties  of  the 
past.    The  party  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  country  than 
were  they  -  so  broadly  distributed,  in  fact,  that  though  its  total 
voting  strength  is  large,  it  has  not  elected  any  officers  of  impor- 
tance.   The  People's  Party  made  its  strongest  appeal  to  the  farmers 
of  the  west,  and  the  bulk  of  its  vote  always  came  from  that  class  and 
section.     The  Socialist  larty,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  appeals 
particulai'ly  to  the.  wage  workers  of  the  cities,   is  beginning  to  at- 
tract followers  from  all  over  the  country.     There  were  many  farmers 
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present  at  the  Chicago  convention  last  year,  and  the  movement  is  draw- 
ing farmers,   clerg^-nien,  and  university  men.     The  Intercollegiate  Soc- 
ialist society  for  college  students,  headed  by  Jack  London,  is  one  of 
the  newest  branches  of  the  party.     C.  F.  Gettemy,  in  "The  V-/orld  Today" 
points  out,  too,  that  the  Socialist  Party  has  already  lived  through 
more  presidential  contests  than  did  most  of  the  reform  patties  of  the 
past.    The  socialists  cite  these  facts  to  prove  that  their  party  is 
of  no  mushroom  growth. 

The  party  is  organized  on  a  democratic  banis  and  nearly 
everything  is  settled  by  a  referendum  vote.     It  is,   however,  definite- 
and  compactly  organized  into  sections  and  locals.    Each  new  member 
must  sign  a  statement  that  he  renounces  his  allegiance  to  all  other 
parties,  and  that  he  considers  the  class  struggle  the  controlling 
feature  of  modern  social  life.    Each  member  pays  dues  of  thr^e  dol- 
lars a  year.    The  party  aims  to  retain  control  of  every  officer  which 
it  may  elect.    Every  candidate  for  any  office  is  required  to  sign  a 

resignation  wliich  may  be  enforced  against  him  if  he  at  any  time  vio- 

Op 

lates  the  socialist  creeds 

With  all  its  growth,  however,  some  of  the  socialists  think 
that  the  party  has  not  dev^^loped  in  the  United  states  as  rapidly  as 
the  workmen  have  become  interested  in  socialism,  and  that  'tj^is  inter- 
est has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  other  countries.  The 
.International  socialist  Review  says  that  there  has  been  v/ithin  the 

party"too  much  wrangling  and  contemptible  struggles  for  leadership, 

OS) 

and  too  little  working  for  the  cause".     It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  party  has  grown;  and  its  leaders  confidently  predict  for  it  a 
much  greater  influence  in  the  future  than  it  has  ^et  enjoyed. 
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The  Vote  of  the  Sooialist  Party  in  National  Elections. 

The  Sooialist  Party,  as  we  have  seen,  vms  formed  in  1901. 
Since,  however,  the  factions  which  oompoHR  it  had  work^^d  practically 
as  a  unit  in  1£00,  the  campaign  of  that  year  is  taken  as  the  starting 
point  of  this  study.     Pegin-ning  at  that  time,   the  vote  of  the  jj-arty 
in  elections  for  national  officers  has  been  in  1900,  87769,  in  1904, 
401380,  and  in  1908,  412330.     These  figui-es  show  a  large  gain  in  the 
four  years  1900  -  1904,  and  a  much  smaller  gain  in  the  next  quadren- 
nial period.     Such  figures,  hov/ever,  have  little  significance.  To 
get  at  the  real  importance  o^^  the  Socialist  Party  in  American  politics 
one  must  study,  not  so  much  its  total  nu:^erica}  strength,  as  its 
relative  strength,  the  proportion  of  the  total  vote  which  it  casts, 
and  how  its  vote  is  distributed  over  the  country.    When  it  is  found 
where  the  party  is  strong,  and  a  study  has  been  made  of  conditions  in 
those  places,   s-^me  attempt  may  be  made  at  a  generalization  of  trie  con- 
ditions under  which  socialistic  principles  may  be  expected  to  be  in 
favor . 

The  vote  cast  by  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  several  •  states, 
and  the  proportional  strength  of  the  party  in  each  case  are  given  in 
the  follov/ing  table;- 
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Throughout  this  table  California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  v/isconsin  .seem  to  stand  out  as  states  witii  a  large 
sooialistic  vote.     In  1900  the  first  three  of  these  and  Massaohvisetts 
and  Missouri  -vere  the  only  states  where  the  vote  exceeded  5000.  In 
1904,  these  six  alone  had  each  over  20000;  and  in  1908,  these  six  and 
Oklahoma  had  each  20000  or  more  votes.     These  six,  then,  may  be  ac- 
oept'^d  as  the  states  wlier-^  the  socialists  hnve  polled  their  heavy 
vote.     They  cannot,  however,   be  taiien  as  representative  of  the  states 
in  which  the  socialists  are  relatively  strong.     It  means  little  to 
the  party  to  poll  a  large  vote  if  it  does  so  merely  because  the  vot- 
ing population  is  large.     Th^^  propoi-tion  which  the  vote  cast  by  the 
party  is  of  the  total  vote  in  the  state,  is  a  better  criterion  of  its 
strength  in  that  state  than  is  the  size  of  its  vote,  taken  alone. 

An  examination  of  t?ils  proportional  strength  brings  out 
some  surprising  features  in  the  distribution  of  the  vote.     In  1900, 
the  party  cast  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  of  the  country,  but  in 
two  states,  California  and  Massachusetts,  its  proportion  rose  to  over 
two  per  cent,   the  one  being  2.4  per  cent  and  the  other  2.3  per  cent. 
In  1904,  the  party's  proportion  to  the  total  vote  was  2.9  per  cent, 
and  in  twenty-two  states  it  exceeded  two  per  cent.     All  the  six  states 
in  which  the  party  gets  a  large  vote  except  Pennsylvania,  were  incled- 
ed  in  this  list,  and  in  th'=i  one  exception  the  per  cent  was  1.7.  in 
the  same  year,  the  party  cast  over  four  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  eleven 
states,  and  in  this  list  three  of  the  six  states  appear,  namely  Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.     In  1908,  the  party  cast  a  smaller 
pro:'jortlon  of  the  total  vote  than  it  did  foui'  years  before,  the  per- 
centage last  year  being  only  2.7.     In  twenty-seven  states,  however,  - 
the  list  including  all  the  six  states  -  the  proportion  exceeded  two 
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per  cent,  and  in  twelve  it  exceeded  four  per  cent.     In  the  latter 
list  only  two  of  the  six  states,  Calif'ornia  and  Wisconsin,  appear. 
In  fact,  a  large  numerical  strength  may  or  may  not  accompany  a  large 
relative  strength.    This  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  In 
it,  the  actijal  vote  and  .the  proportional  strength  of  the  party  in  the 
six  states  taken  above,  and  in  the  three  others  mentioned,  Missouri, 
iassachusetts,  and  Oklahoma,  are  given.     In  1900,  states  with  a  vote  of 
5000  are  taken,  and  in  the  other  two  years,  those  with  a  vote  of 
20000. 


State 


California 
Illinois 
"New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


1900. 


Vote 


Missouri 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 


7554 
9687 
12869 
4847 
4831 
524 

6128 
9595 


2.4 
0.8 
0.8 
0.4 
0.4 
0.1 

0.8 
2.3 


1904. 


Vote 


29555 
69225 
36883 
36260 
21863 
l|28220 


8.8 
6.4 
2.3 
3.5 
1.7 
6.3 


1908 


Vote 


28659 
34711 
38451 
33795 
33913 
28164 


21779 


7.4 

3.0 
2.3 
3.0 
2.5 
6.1 


8.5 


When  the  states  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  pro- 
Dortional  strength  of  the  Socialist  Party,  it  at  once  becomes  evident 
hat  the  pro::ortional  strength  is  not  at  all  coincident  with  its 
lumerical  strength.    The  following  table  gives  this  ranking. 
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R. 

'  .1900. 

1904, 

1908. 

R. 

State 

Statr» 

1. 

California 

2.4 

California 

8.89 

Nevada 

8'.  7 

1. 

2. 

Massachusetts 

2.3 

Montana 

8.80 

Oklahoma 

8.59 

2. 

3. 

Washington 

1.8 

Oregon 

8.4 

Montana 

8  .51 

3. 

4. 

Florida 

1.5 

Nevada 

7.6 

Washington 

7.7 

4. 

5. 

New  Jersey 

1.14 

Idaho 

6.S 

Florida 

7.5 

5. 

6. 

Montana 

1,11 

Washington 

6.7 

California 

7.4 

6. 

7. 

Minnesota 

0.9 

Illinois 

6.4 

Oregon 

6.6 

7. 

8 . 

Illinois 

0.8 

Wisconsin 

6.3 

Idaho 

6.5 

8 . 

8. 

Maine 

0.8 

Utah 

5.6 

Wisconsin 

6.1 

9. 

10. 

Missouri 

0.8 

Kansas 

4.7 

Utah 

4.5 

10. 

New  Hampshire 

0.8 

Wyoming 

4.5 

New  York 

0.8 

1 

North  Dakota 

0.8 

Probably  the  most  surprising  feature  of  this  table  is  the 
high  rank  taken  by  Nevada  and  Montana,   stat-^^s  which  ar^^  not  often 
considered  in  discussions  of  the  socialist  vote,     in  Nevada,  where  in 
1900  the  party  cast  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote,  it  cast  in  1904,  7.6  per  cent  and  in  1908,  8.7  per  cent  ,  the 
largest  proportion  in  reached  in  the  country.    In  Montana,  the  pro- 
portions have  run  1.1  ,   8.8,  and  8.5  per  cent.     This  state  has  thus 
ranked  sixth,  second,  and  third,  and  the  socialists  have  always,  since 
1900,  been  relatively  stronger  there  than  in  either  Nev;  York  or  Illi- 
nois.    In  California,  which  ranked  first  in  1900  and  1904  and  sixth 
in  1908,  the  proportiors  have  been  2.4,  8.8,  and  7.4  per  cent.  In 
Oklahoma,  the  proportion  was  8.5  per  cent  in  the  first  election  for 
presidential  electors  held  there.     In  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proportions  have  been  0.8,  6.4  and  3.0  per  cent.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  IGOO  the  western  states  have  rank^^^d  high  in  the  list. 
This  fact  is  well  shown  in  the  following  two  maps,   showing  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  party  in  the  several  states.    No  map  is  given  for 
L900  because  in  that  year  the  proportional  strength  of  the  party  did 


not  r«ach  three  per  cent  in  any  case. 
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In  making  an  intensive  study  of  economio  oonditions  in  re- 
gions of  socialistic  strength,  the:  ,  thses  western  states  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered,  and  Montana,  which  has  uniformly  stood  high  in 
tlie  list,  has  been  chosen  as  representative  of  the  group.     They  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  entirely  to  overbalance  the  loder  eastern 
states.     The  latter  have  always  been  considered  in  studies  of  the 
socialistic  vote.    It  is  in  them  that  the  party  is  most  thoroughly 
organized  and  has  been  most  active.     They  are,  moreover,  in  a  more 
settled  condition  industrially,  and  so  naturally  offer  a  strong 
resistance  to  such  ideas  as  those  the  socialists  advocate.     They  cer- 
tainly deserve  notice,  and  any  one  of  several  states  might  be  taken 
to  represent  the  group.     "lassachusetts  has  been  chosen  as  being  a 
firmly  settled  state  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  and  as  one  of 
those  in  which  socialist  aotivity  first  began. 

Neither  of  these,   states,  however,  includes  the  three  areas 
where  socialism  has  attracted  most  attention  to  itself,  naiaely  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.     In  order  to  bring  these  within 
the  scope  of  this  study,  other  counties  must  be  considered.     The  exam- 
ination of  economic  conditions,  then,  will  take  up  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  Montana,  and  the  counties  of  Kings,  New  York,  and 
Queens,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  Cook  in  Illinois,  and  Milwaukee 
in  Wisconsin.     The  votes  in  all  the  counties  concerned  in  this  list 
are  given  in  the  following  tables. 


Massachusetts. 


1900  j| 

1904 

] 



L908 

Total 

Soc. 

Total 

Soc. 

i 

Total 

Soc. 

Barnstable 

4PPP 

0.3 

4781 

0-7 

4341 

46 

1.0 

Berkshire 

1  4778 

117 

0  7 

JL  «J  O  o  -L 

o  o 

15981 

325 

2.0 

Bristol 

d    ry  r\ 

291 

0  ♦  9 

31235 

724 

2.3 

J.  .  O 

Dukes 

773 

3 

0.9 

751 

9 

1.1 

1  A 
X  .  ft 

Essex 

56361 

2701 

4.5 

59392 

2366 

3.9 

/CO  1  o 

7  Q 
O  .  C3 

Franklin 

6997 

42 

0.6 

7050 

217 

3.0 

7108 

240 

3.3 

Hanpden 

24971 

494 

1.9 

36371 

1115 

4.2 

27753 

973 

3.5 

Hampshire 

8267 

112 

1.3 

8633 

248 

2.8 

8795 

232 

2.6 

Middlesex 

81257 

751 

0.9 

91866 

1G65 

1.7 

95886 

1441 

1.5 

Nantucket 

489 

1 

0.2 

562 

1 

0.1 

507 

Norfolk 

24122 

683 

2.8 

25908 

1036 

4.0 

28088 

733 

1  2.6 

r±  yinou  Lii 

17774 

1988 

11.1 

20809 

2043 

b  ,  D 

21204 

1187 

■  5.6 

Suffolk 

90681 

1383 

1.5 

98964 

2387 

2.4 

1559 

1.6 

Worcester 

51324 

1035 

3.0 

53461 

1397 

2.6 

1084 

1.9 

State 

411686 

9614 

2.3 

445504 

13604 

3.0 

456910 

|l0779 

}  2.3 

Other 

Counties. 

4  

Kings 

218133 

2331 

1.0 

235404 

6598 

2.8 

236462 

8422 

3.5 

New  York 

341665 

6193 

1.8 

368132 

16472 

4.3 

346622 

15599 

4.5 

Queens 

27809 

644 

2.3 

34056 

1292 

3.7 

43921 

1757 

3.9 

Cook 

400840 

ii 

6572 

1.6 

392345 

47743 

12.4 

415091 i 

18842 : 

4.5 

Milwaukee 

66266 

i 

4874 

7.3 

1  70487 

11 

18339 

|26.0 

1  73456 

17496  j 

23.8 

28 


{^1 

Montana. 


\j  ounxy 

1900 

i 

1904 

1908 

Total 

Soc. 

i 

Total 

Soc. 

Total 

Soc. 

Beaverhead 

1712 

5 

0.2 

1707 

24 

1.8 

1749 

.70 

4.0 

Broadwater 

901 

5 

0.5 

873 

64 

7.3 

861 

36 

4.1 

Carbon 

1866 

26 

1.3 

1913 

308  ' 

16 . 1 

2318 

247 

10.8 

cascade  ' 

4648 

56 

1.2 

4346 

470 

10  . 8 

4313 

451 

10.4 

Choteau 

1741 

5 

0.2 

2148 

52 

2.4 

2229 

109 

5.1 

Custer 

1464 

2 

0.1 

1141 

21 

1.8 

1594 

84 

5.2 

Eawson 

737 

5 

0 . 6 

SS3 

28 

2.8 

1457 

77 

5.2 

Deer  Lodge 

5193 

l2l 

2.3 

3425 

228 

6 . 6 

3153 

122 

3 . 8 

Fergus 

8157 

11 

0.5 

2529 

131 

5.1 

2S73 

257 

8 . 6 

Flathead 

2345 

24 

1.0 

3051 

189 

6.0 

3718 

35P 

9.5 

Gallatin 

2517 

22 

0.8 

3048 

151 

4.9 

3219 

160 

4.9 

Granite  i 

1434 

9 

0.6 

1166 

40 

3.7 

933 

56 

6.0 

Jefferson 

1498 

9 

0.6 

1456 

192 

13.1 

1406 

109 

7.7 

Lewis  &  CI.  1 

4861 

42 

0.8 

4588 

472 

10.2 

4431 

303 

6.8 

Madison 

2348 

6 

0.2 

2382 

61 

2.5 

2065 

52 

2.5 

Meagher 

823 

1 

0.1 

725 

9 

1.2 

831 

17 

2.0 

Missoula 

3326 

24 

0.7 

3738 

463 

12.4 

4024 

341 

11.2 

Park 

1882 

59 

3.1 

2366 

365 

15.4 

2563 

264 

10.3' 

Powell 

1191 

31 

2.8 

1210 

34 

2.3 

Pavalli 

1892 

11 

0.5 

188S 

250 

13 . 3 

2173 

209 

5.0 

Rosebud 

608 

12 

1.9 

781 

18 

2.4 

Sanders 

860 

55 

6.4 

Silver  Bow 

16310 

240 

1.4 

14274 

1978 

13.8 

13841 

2189 

15.3 

Sweet  Grass 

748 

763 

48 

6.2 

826 

35 

4.2 

Teton 

1040 

4 

0.3 

1258 

17 

1.3 

1031 

46 

4.4 

Valley 

600 

2 

0.3 

1096 

1  11 

1.0 

1427 

67 

4.7 

Yellowstone 

1497 

19 

1.2 

1774 

;  66 

1  3.7 

3187 

,  155 

4.8  _ 

State 

"63641 

J  , 

708 

1.1 

1  1 

64444 

1  5676 

i  8.8 

1 

69173 

j  5920 

8.5 

89. 


Notes  and  Citations. 


1.  The  sources  of  this  table  are:- 

1900:     Chicago  Daily  News  Al/nanac  1904:265. 

1904:     Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac  1907:287. 

1908:     Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac  1909:357. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  gives:- 

1900:     93865.  23:27. 

1904:     397208.  31:31. 

1908:     426337.  39:34. 
The  party  in  a  lottor  from  j.  Mahlon  Barnes,  National  Sec- 
retary gives:- 

1900,   87769;  1904,   401380;  1908,  424492. 

Hillquit  in  "Socialism  in  Theoj?y  and  Practice"  page  354, 
gives  423969  for  1908. 

2.  The  sources  of  these  tables  are:- 

Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac      1903:313,321  and  322,  300, 

326, and  350. 

1907:   311,   319,   298,  324, 
and  347. 

1909:   352,   358,   343,  361, 
and  376. 

The  state  totals  given  her^  are  the  sums  of  the  county  votes 
as  given.     The  amounts  given  in  the  /ilmanac  are  different,  and 
agree  with  those  given  in  the  table  of  states.     The  difference 
may  possibly  be  due  to  a  lack  of  care  in  gilding  the  exact  figures 
in  the  county  tables  in  the  Almanac.    The  per  centages  are  the 
sam.e  in  all  cases. 


30. 

.    Economic  and  Political  Conditions  Affecting  tl:;e  Vote. 

In  general  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  economic  in- 
fluences will  affect  the  proportional  voting-  strength  of  any  party  in 
any  exact  mathematical  ratio.    The  Socialist  Party  has,  however, 
placed  some  importance  on  the  economic  factor  in  its  support.  Accord- 
to  ^The  World's  Work"  the  socialist  vote  in  Germany  is  massed  in 

rn 

cities  and  in  industrial  districts.     In  1900  Eugene  v.  Debs  based  a 
perdiction  of  a  rapid  increase  in  th^  Socialistic  vote  on  the  state- 
ment  that  socialism  is  "largely  a  matter  of  economic  development". 
The  maps  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  show,  indeed,  that  the  Social- 
ist Party  is  relatively  weak  in  the  southeastern  section  of  this 
country,  the  distinctively  agricultural  region.    But  they  also  show 
that  it  is  strongest  in  the  west,  whereas  if  the  influence  of  economic 
conditions  is  to  affect  the  vote  directly,  and  socialism  is  to  be 
"largely  a  matter  of  economic  development",  the  heaviest  vote  of  the 
party  should  be  in  the  northeastern,   or  industrial  part  of  the  coun— 

Taking  up,  however,  the  two  states  selected  for  investiga- 
tion of  economic  conditions,  it  is  found  that  one  is  a  manufacturing 

1 

state,  the  other  a  mining  and  stock-raising  state.    In  1900,  17.7  per 
: cent  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  were  wage-earners  engaged  in 
manufacturing.    There  are  only  four  states  in  the  union  smaller  than 
this  one,   but  it  ranked  fourth  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  pro- 
ducts.   In  Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  4.4  p^r  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  the  census  makes 
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this  statement:-  "NotJUwithstanding  the  increase  during  the  past  decade 
the  manufacturing  industries  are  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  min- 
ing, stock- raising,  and  agriculture,  which  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries  of  the  state" . 

The  socialists  frequently  state  that  one  characteristic  of 
the  capitalist  system  which  indicates  the  trend  of  society  toward 
socialism,  is  the  growth  of  large  plants  and  the  concentration  of 
capital  into  great  concerns.     This  movement  is  the  normal  one  under 
the  capitalist  system,  and  is  taken  by  them  as  the  first  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  state  industry.     The  only  estimate  of  such  con- 
centration which  is  to  be  found  in  the  census  reports  is  that  furn- 
ished by  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  and  the  average  capital  in 
the  separate  plants.     It  might  be  expected  that  where  these  indica- 
tions point  to  the  most  complete  concentration  of  capital  into  large 
establishments,  the  socialistic  vote  7/ould  be  larger  than  elsewhere. 

Another  condition  which  is  social  rather  than  economic,  that 
might  exercise  some  influence  over  the  strength  of  the  socialist  vote 
is  the  percentage  of  the  population  which  is  foreign-born.  "The 
Nation"  has  made  the  statement  that  immigration  brings  in  many  soc- 
ialists.     If  it  be  granted  that  socialist  immigrants  are  likely  to  be 
distributed  over  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  immigrants,  the  socialist  vote  might  be  expected  to  be  rela- 
tively large  in  regions  where  a  large  proi^ortion  of  the  population  is 
of  foreign  birth. 

Yet  another  condition  which  may  affect  t)iis  vote  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  own  their  homes.     It  is  a  general  claim 
that  the  ownership  of  property  is  usually  attended  by  strong  opposi- 
tion to  socialistic  sentiment.    If  this  be  true,  the  general  ovmer- 
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ship  of  homes  should  tend  to  keep  down  the  party  vote,   and  those 
regions  in  which  the  largest  proportion  do  not  own  their  homes  might 
be  expected  to  shovr  the  large  socialistic  votes. 

The  last  condition  to  b-^  investigated  in  this  conn^^iction  is 
the  extent  of  illiteracy  aiTiong  the  population.    The  socialists  insist 
that  they  do  not  gain  their  support  from  the  lo'vest  classes  but  de- 
pend rather  on  the  intelligent  workingmen.    There  seems  to  be  much  in 
this  claim.    The  fairly  prevalent  popular  opinion  that  the  socialists 
are  among  the  lowest  classes,  however,  would  Justify  exaraination  of 
this  sub,1ect,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  whether  illiteracy  seems 
to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  vote. 

In  this  table  are  given  then,  the  average  relative  strength 
of  the  party  for  the  last  three  general  elections  in  each  county  con- 
cerned; the  average  capita]  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  county; 
the  average  number  of  workmen  employed  in  a  plant;  the  percentage  of 
the  population  which  is  foreign;  the  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
who  do  not  own  their  homes;  and  the  percentage  who  are  illiterate  and 
over  ten  years  of  age.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  rank  in  average  relative  strength,  and  the  rank  of  the 

county  in  each  condition  is  given  in  each  case.    The  table  is  as 

TO 

follows:- 
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Vote 

!  capital 



II  Men 

Foreign 

' Renters 

Illiterate! 

County 

R 

n  . 

A  \Ta 

i\.  V  c 

1 

Ave . 

R. 

* 

Milwaukee 

IS.O 

1 

^  33 

,  904 

8 

<J  O  «^  O  v' 

Q 

31.1 

12 

62 .0 

:  13 

2.8 

26 

Silver  Row 

10.3 

2 

43 

,  291 

4 

oRO  P 

X  ' 

37.5 

2 

65.0 

8 

3.0 

23 

carbon 

9.3 

3 

4 

,  180 

30 

•7<-> 

7  R 

O  O 

22.7 

27 

31 .3 

38 

1.8 

34 

Park 

9.2 

4 

12 

,310 

l23 

<oO 

24.5 

22 

41 .2 

23 

3.1 

1  22 

Ml  s ft  oi J T  a 

8.1 

5 

23, 

,  602 

'l4 

4  J. 

25.8 

21 

36  .3 

31 

10  .4 

5 

Fl vmouth 

7.7 

6 

19, 

,  488 

120 

,-0  U  o  o  O 

X  X 

19.2 

33 

50 . 8 

18 

3.2 

20 

Cascade 

7.2 

7 

53, 

,  939 

1  2 

X  a 

31.8 

9 

46.9 

22 

2 . 6 

28 

Jefferson 

7.1 
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An  examination  of  the  ranking  columns  in  this  table  shows 
that  the  counties  vary  widely  and  irregularly.    Of  course,  no  regular 
variation  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  general  tendency  for  the  highest  ranks  to  come  near  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  the  lowest  ones  at  the  foot;  a  general  tendency 
to  conform  to  the  first  column  of  rankings.    No  such  tendency  is  to 
be  observed.     Too  much  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  fact.  The 
table  considers  too  few  features  of  the  economic  situation  and  too 
small  a  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  broadly  enough  representative 
that  a  general  rule  can  be  based  on  it.     It  is  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  the  conditions  with  which  this  table  deals  do  not  seem 
directly  to  affect  the  socialist  vote  in  this  country. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  political  conditions,  and  especial 
ly  to  political  conditions  as  affected  by  strikes  and  industrial  dis- 
putes generally,  there  seems  to  be  a  much  more  vital  connection  be- 
tween conditions  and  the  socialistic  vote,    in  1904,  the  prevalent 
prophecies  that  the  party  would  poll  a  large  vote  were  based  either 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  three  serious  strikes  in  progress,  or  on 
the  theory  that  many  radical  democrats  would  vote  for  Debs  rather 
than  for  Parker. or  Roosevelt.    Of  the  many  strikes  in  the  country 
that  summer  most  were  in  the  way  of  settlement  before  election,  but 
the  feeling  engendered  by  them  remained.     The  three  most  serious  were 
:)robably  the  packers'  strike  in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  the  Fall 
Uver  strike,  and  the  Colorado  mining  strike,    it  may  be  noted  that 
these  strikes  were  in  those  sections  where  the  vote  was  strong  that 
/'ear.    The  first  was  a  s^'mpathetic  strike  undertaken  by  the  skilled 
aborers  in  behalf  of  the  unskilled.     It  ended  by  a  surrender  of  the 




strikers.    The  second  was  a  struggle  by  the  cotton  mill  men  against  a 
sharp  reduction  in  wages,  and  was  settled  by  a  compromise.    The  third 
jiras  the  worst  of  the  three  in  its  immediate  effect  on  social  condi- 
tions, but  in  October  the  men  were  r-^^turning  to  work.     The  strike  was 
Degun  to  secure  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  mines  of  Colorado,  but  this 
iemand  was  soon  forgotten  in  a  struggle  for  law  and  order.     "Even  al- 
lowing for  exaggeration",  says  Victor  S.  Yarros  in  "The  Review  of 
Reviews",  "some  Colorado  counties  for  a  time  reverted  to  barbarism 
and  civil  chaos;  what  we  call  civilization  was  unknown  there".  The 
strike  attracted  attention  all  over  the  country  and  stirr^^d  up  a  great 
deal  of  feeling.     It  was  perdicted  that  the  trouble  would  surely  be 
brought  into  the  national  election  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  belong  there. 

the  votes  came  in,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  last 
two  of  these  strikes  had  not  increased  the  socialist  vote  in  the 
states  where  they  occur-red.    Upton  Sinclair  explains  this  by  pointing 
out  that  in  llassachuset ts  the  laborers  were  united  in  support  of 
bouglas  and  in  Colorado  thay  were  united  in  opposition  to  Feabody. 
"The  socialist  vote",  he  goes  on,   "falls  off  whenever  there  is  a  rad- 
leal  appeal  made  by  one  of  the  olvd  parties."    In  the  states  surround- 
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jing  Colorado  the  party  made  large  gains  in  1904,  and  if  its  advances 
In  the  east  in  1902  are  admitted  to  result  partly  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vanla  coal  strike  of  that  year,  surely  this  we-stern  strike  may  be  ad- 
nitted  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  socialist  gains  in  the 
i7estern  states. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tiie  socialists  en- 
joyed a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  western  states  before  1904. 
[t  was  in  1902  that  the  wpistern  unions  adopted  the  socialist  platform 


and  approved  the  propaganda  of  the  party.    This  general  influence 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  vote  of  1904.    Any  added  impetus  it 
may  have  needed  was  supplied  by  the  strike,  and,  later,  by  the  ex- 
citement aroused  by  the  trial  in  1907  of  William  D.  Hay^/;ood,  the 
secretary  of  the  Western  Fedei-ation  of  Miners,  for  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Steuenberg  of  Idaho.    Har^/ood  --as  acquitted  on  July  28^  1907 ["^ 
but  he  had  attracted  so  much  notoriety  by  the  trial,  that  the  New 
England  Magazine  proposed  him  as  a  strong  candidate  for  the  socialists 
last  year. 

In  spite  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
to  be  such  factors  as  labor  disputes  and  dissatisfaction  v;ithin  the 
ranks  of  the  old  parties  that  influence  directly  the  vote  of  the 
Socia.list      Party,  rather  than  specific  economic  conditions. 
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What  is  to  be  the  Future  of  the  Party? 

There  have  been  frequent  prophecies  as  to  the  position  the 
Socialist  Party  is  likely  to  occupy  in  American  politics  in  the  future 
By.  LyiTian  Abbott,  writing  in  the  Outlook  on  the  early  successes  of  the 
party  in  {lassachusetts,  said  that  the  socialist  movement  was  destined 
to  become  a  great  political  factor  in  the  nation.    Senator  Hanna  ,1ust 
before  his  death  said  that  the  future  lay  between  the  Republican 
Party  and  socialism,  and  that  the  Democratic  Party  could  win  only  for 
a  short  time  by  stealing  socialistic  thunder.    The  socialists,  too, 
have  been  very  optimistic.    Thus  J.  P.  Malloney,  the  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  in  1800,  said,  "All  the  forces  of  social  evolu- 
tion are  in  our  favor,  and  we  can  and  will  hew  out  of  the  present 
degrading,  crushing,  cruel  capitalist  system,  a  nev/er  and  a  better 
state".    In  the  same  volume  of  the  Independent,  Eugene  V.  Debs  pro- 
phesies that  "within  the  next  few  years  socialists  will  be  in  con- 
trolling ma;1orities  in  lands  having  modern  industry  as  the  basis  of 
their  civilization". 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  party  may  be,  it  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized that  the  rarty  is  in  the  field  now  with  an  active,  aggressive 
campaign,  and  that  those  who  are  opposed'  to  its  views  must  meet  it  in 
the  open  field  by  sane,  rational,  and  effective  methods.     There  are, 
to  begin  with,  several  features  of'  political  life  that  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  socialists.    The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  a  vote 
is  never  the  real  test  of  the  extent  of  socialistic  sentiment.  Many 
people  prefer  to  vote  with  the  party  which  they  consider  has  some 
chance  of  winning,  and  Upton  Sinclair  admits  that  whenever  the  older 
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parties  make  a  direct  appeal,  the  socialistic  vote  falls.    It  seems, 
too,  that  as  socialistic  beliefs  are  more  extensively  accepted,  fewer 
socialists  are  elected  to  office.    The  immediate  significance  of 
political  socialism,  in  the  words  of  one  writer,   "is  what  it  compels 
other  parties  to  do".    Another  feature  is  that  many  voters  support 
the  movement  expecting  immediate  results.    When  these  are  not  realized 
such  men  go  back  to  their  old  parties. 

Other  facts  that  must  hinder  the  success  of  the  socialists 
are  that  the  United  States  is  decidedly  capitalistic  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  that  most  of  the  population  is  satisfied  to  have  it  remain 
so.     These  facts  are  perhaps  best  developed  by  sorabart  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.    He  shows  that  the  country  is  fitted  for  a  cap- 
italistic system  by  its  vast  resources,  its  extensive  machinery,  and 
the  prevalent  desire  among  the  people  for  great  gain.     That  it  Is 
capitalistic,  he  shows  by  the  vast  centralization  of  wealth,  the  fre- 
quency of  cities  and  the  materialistic  standards  of  the  people.  This 
development  of  the  capitalist  system  might  lead  one  to  expect  a  cor- 
responding development  of  socialism,  which  is  "the  natural  reaction 
against  capitalism";  but  there  is  no  such  development.    The  American 
laborer  is  satisfied  with  the  existing  order,  he  believes  in  his  coun- 
try and  its  mission,  and  he  is  capitalistic  in  his  own  methods.  The 
American  labor  union,  for  example,  is  clearly  a  monopoly  which  has  tiie 
effect  of  shutting  ottt  the  unskilled  laborer.    Under  the  present 
system,  the  American  laborer  draws  high  wages.    The  rates  of  pay  here, 
according  to  Sombart,  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  in  Ger- 
many whereas  the  necessaries  of  live  cost  practically  the  same  in 
both  countries.     "Roast  beef  and  apple  pie",  says  the  writer,  "are 

fatal  to  any  socialistic  Utopia,  and  the  same  idea  is  advanced  by  G. 
'  -  'I 
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Bernard  Shaw,  who  says,   "Two  pounds  a  week,  facilities  for  a  weekly 
trip  to  Margate,  and  the  services  of  a  reasonably  efficient  Borough 
or  County  Council  will  be  mi^leniuiTi  enough  for  the  English  proletarian 
The  English  have  been  more  socialistic  than  have  the  Americans,  and 
in  February  1908,  the  English  Labor  Party  declared  for  socialism. 
Here,   the  opinion  expressed  by  Ghent  in  the  Independent  seems  to  be 
the  generally  accepted  one.     "If  the  poorer  oppose  the  richer,"  he 
says,   "it  is  only  because  they  want  a  larger  share  of  the  comnon  loot. 
In  defence  of  the  existing  system  the  petty  trader  will  shed  his 

heart's  blood,  or  even  his  money,  as  freely  as  will  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 

do) 

Rockefeller".     "It  is  remarkable",   says  "The  Nation",   "that  educated 
Am.ericans  should  be  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  socialism  here". 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  make  any  advances  against 
such  faith  in  the  present  social  arrangements,  the  socialists  must 
put  their  demands  in  definite  form,  must  back  them  by  solid  reasoning, 
and  must  agitate  constantly  for  them.     To  succeed,  it  must  convince  a 
ma,1ority  of  the  voters  that  it  has  a  definite  plan  that  is  better  than 
the  present  one.     It  has  been  said  that  "while  people  may  welcome  a 
party  Influenced  in  its  practical  prograrome  by  socialistic  resvilts, 
they  will  not  trust  the  visionary  and  impractical  forces  which  take 
to  themselves  the  name  of  socialists.    The  academic  socialism,  for 
example,  with  its  complete  theory  of  an  ideal  state,  its  materialistic 
conception  of  history,  its  mistaken  psychology,  and  its  intolerance 
of  all  present  social  conditions,  in/d/ves  too  much  that  is  new  and 
untried  to  be  approved  by  the  popular  vote."    The  working  classes  are 
not  concerned  whether  any  plan  is  theoretically  perfect  or  not;  they 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  good  business,  and  if  they  can  be  brought 
to  decide  that  it  is,   they  will  vote  for  it.     The  socialists  have 
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recognized  this  need  for  a  tangible  policy.    "Socialism  is  not  a  re- 
ligion  nor  the  party  a  church,"  says  Robert  Hunter.    This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  May  1908^  and  a  platform  of 
immediate  demands  was  drawn  up.     These,  even  if  all  were  granted, 
would  not  at  once  usher  in  socialism. 

Having  adopted  a  definite  program,  the  party  has  been  active 
in  supporting  it.     Professor  Ely,  writing  of  the  world  movement,  says 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  socialism  is  th^  activity 
of  the  party  in  propaganda.    Robert  Hunter,  writing  of  the  American 
movement,  says, "Few  persons  outside  the  movement  realize  the  extent 
of  the  propaganda  now  carried  on  in  every  working-class  district  of 
this  country."    In  1904,  twenty-two  men  were  kept  constantly  in  the 
field,  besides  several  emy^loyed  by  the  state  organizations.  There 
is,  also,  a  large  number  of  voluntary  workers  for  the  cause  always  at 
work.    In  this  agitation,  the  socialists  are  decidedly  partisan  and 
uncompromising.    They  claim  that  all  alliances  offered  them  have  been 
broken  when  their  party  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  the  ally,  and  that 
they  do  not  care  for  further  experience.    They  claim,  too,  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  workers  and  to  guard  these  as  a  sacred 
trust.    Besides,  many  socialists  look  upon  socialism  as  a  moral  and 
religious  principle  and  fight  for  it  with  religious  fervor. 

The  party  makes  extensive  use  of  the  personal  factor.  Mr, 
Debs,  who  has  always  been  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  is,  by 
their  ovm  adm.ission,  not  gifted  as  an  executive,  an    organizer,  nor 
a  politician,  but  is  powerful  as  a  speaker.    There  v.as  a  little  talk 
of  running  William  D.  Haywood  for  president  last  year,  because  of  the 
popularity  he  had  gained  with  the  workers  by  his  trial  for  murder. 
Besides  this  personal  factor,  however,  the  party  is  always  making  use 
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of  less  noisy  means  of  spreading  the  socialistic  gospel.    Per  example, 
it  is  maintaining  Sunday  Schools  in  several  cities  for  teaching  soc- 
ialism to  children.    It  has  also  printed  a  new  style  of  playing  cards 
on  each  of  which  is  printed  a  "revolutionary  rhyme  tending  to  stir  up 
discontent  among  the  'lower  classes'".      The  kings  are  caricatures  of 
the  trusts,  the  queens  of  the  capitalist  virtues,  and  the  ;jacks  of 
the  guardians  of  the  system.    The  aim  of  all  this  propaganda  is  to 
develop  clear-headed  socialists,  by  teaching  them  the  socialistic 
tenets  of  social    evolution,  rather  than  by  promising  minor  reforms. 

The  socialists  are  coming  to  believe  more  Mnd  more  that 
changes  in  the  direction  they  advocate  will  be  slow  and  gradual  in  any 
case.     They  hold  that  the  factors  which  have  been  checking  the  growth 
of  their  ideas  here  are  disappearing,  or  are  changing  so  as  to  in- 
crease  such  growth.     The  differences  between  the  rich  and  poor,  they 
claim,  are  becoming  more  marked,  and  the  wage-earners  are  coming  to 
realize  that  they  must  remain  wage-earners  all  their  lives.    As  these 
movements  continue,  the  socialists  say,  socialism  will  be  more  bioad- 
ly  applied  in  this  country.    The  laborers  will  force  legislation  from 
the  possessing  class  when  once  they  become  persuaded  that  the  divi- 
sion between  them  is  becoming  fixed.     These  movements  may  be  helped 
along  by  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  attempts  to  in- 
fringe upon  or  restrict  the  rights  of  laborers,  and  by  labor  troubles. 
Such  affairs  as  the  trial  of  Hay?;ood  in  Idaho  in  1S07,  and  the  arrest 
last  winter  of  Gompers  and  Mitchell,  for  example,  are  depended  upon 
by  the  socialists  to  increase  the  vote  for  their  ticket.    As  these 
forces  tend  to  mark  off  the  laborers  as  a  distinct  social  class,  they 
may  be  expected  to  increase  the  socialistic  vote.     In  the  meanwhile, 
the  desirable  thing  for  the  party  is  to  show  the  workers  that  the  way 
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for  them  to  be  happy  is  to  do  away  with  the  capitalistic  system. 

While  working  for  this  gradual  transformation  of  society, 
the  socialists  are  also  actively  urging  reforms  in  municipal  and  local 
governinents .    They  realize  that,  as  tlie  Nation  says,  "Many  who  draw 
the  line  at  Debs  or  any  declared  socialist  as  president,  are  ready 
enough  to  try  local  experiments  in  socialism".    "The  World's  Work" 
estimates  that  perhaps  not  one  tenth  of  the  German  socialists  of  to- 
day  favor  revolution,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  party  in  this  country 
will  insist  less  and  less  as  years  go  by,  upon  a  complete  and  immed- 
iate change  in  the  social  structure.     They  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  must  wait  for  the  evils  of  our  present  society  to  establish  a 
demand  for  changes.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
tyrants  in  modern  society  whose  thieveries  make  socialism  a  peril, 
and  The  Nation  says  that  "Socialists,  indigenous  and  imported,  are 

confirmed  in  their  error  by  the  corruption  practiced  by  the  managers 
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of  public-service  corporations".    As  these  evils  confirm  a  demand  for 
social  change,  the  fanners  are  beginning  to  favor  socialistic  theories 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.    One  is  that  rural  conditions  are  now 
becoming  characteristically  capitalistic.    The  farmer  now  produces  on 
a  large  scale  for  a  world  market  with  the  help  of  hired  laborers,  who 
usually  do  not  associate  with  the  farmer's  family  as  freely  as  they 
did  in  the  past.    The  other  reai^on  is  the  change  of  the  socialistic 
demands  to  an  evolutionary  rather  than  a  revolutionary  basis.  The 
mild  demands  nov/  being  advanced  by  the  party  are  much  better  suited  to 
appeal  to  the  conservative  agricultural  workers  than  were  the 
revolutionary  demands  of  the  past. 

One  factor  in  political  success  on  the  control  of  which  it 
is  emphasized  by  both  the  socialists  and  their  opponents  that  much  of 
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socialist  suocoss  must  depend,  is  the  vote  of  the  labor  unions.  In 
1900,  it  was  thought  that  the  party  could  not  control  the  unions.  The 
Independent  admitted  that  the  unions  favored  evolution  toward  soc- 
ialism, but  insisted  that  they  were  hostile  to  political  socialism. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  they  supported  public  ownership  of  specified 
industries  rather  than  socialism  proper;  that  they  expected  changes 
in  the  scheme  of  society,  but  did  not  attempt  to  explain  what  the 
changes  would  be.    Winston  states  that  the  unionists  have  shov/n  their 
opposition  to  pure  socialism  by  their  declarations  in  labor  conven- 
tions, by  the  statements  of  their  trade  .lournals,  and  by  their  actions 
in  their  unions,  and  points  out  that  a  general,  closely-organized 
union  of  all  trades  has  not  succeeded.    He  reaches  the  following 
conclusions :- 

1.  Unionists  are  indifferent  or  averse  to  socialism  and  place 
their  hope  in  the  present  order  as  modified  by  evolution. 

2.  They  discriminate  closely  between  state  ownership  and  soc- 
ialism. 

3.  They  are  superior  to  stampedes  on  the  imagination,  and  demand 
reasons  for  the  promises  of  socialism. 

The  Independent  states  that  the  "trade  unions  truly  believe 
in  the  present  way  of  managing  industry;  and  there  is  really  no  rea- 
son for  the  supposition  that  they,  with  their  enthusiastic,  disci- 
plined, and  compact  battalions,  will  sweep  from  the  earth  the  whole 
order  of  industrial  society  under  wliich  they  suppose  themselves  down- 
trodden" . 

There  are  evidences,  however,  that  since  1900  the  situation 
has  been  changing.     In  1902,  the  party  gained  the  support  of  the  west- 
ern unions  and  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor.     The  heavy  proportional  vote  of  the  party  in  the 
western  states  v;ould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  socialistic  sentiment 
in  the  unions  has  effect  in  votes  for  the  socialist  ticket  on  election 
day.    Robert  Hunter  has  stated  that  raany  unions  have  since  adopted 
the  socialist  prograip..    In  1904,  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  warned  society  to 
fight  the  influence  of  socialism  in  the  unions.    It  is  becoming  true 
that  the  strength  of  socialism  is  confined  to  the  laboring  classes. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  appeal  of  the  party  is  to  the  higher  class  of 
laborers.    J.  R.  Macdonald  has  stated  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  that 
the  support  of  the  party  is  from  the  mor'=i  intellectual  sections  of  the 
wage-earners  and  from  the  professional  classes.    The  party  prefers  to 
work  in  a  large  population  of  skilled  artisans.    "The  towns  that  are 
most  poverty-striken,"  he  says,  "and  where  citizenship  is  most  degrad- 
ed,  are  not  those  that  yield  the  best  socialist  results".     In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  he  says,   "Socialism  does  not  depend  for  support  on 
the  lowest,  degraded  class  of  society.    That  class  has  neither  prin- 
ciples nor  preiudices;  it  has  emotions  and  passions,  and  it  lives  on 
the  present  order.    Socialism  depends  on  the  extension  of  knov/ledge 
and  intellectual  iudgm.ent  among  the  wage-earners  in  particular".  The 
Socialist  Party  has  found  this  body  of  skilled  workers  in  the  unions, 
and  the  two  bodies  seem,  to  be  coming  together  as  time  passes. 

There  is  one  factor,  however,  which  v/ill  hinder  the  spread 
of  socialistic  political  doctrines  among  the  unionists.    This  is  the 
tendency  of  the  unions  to  go  into  politics  themselves.     In  the  Con- 
gressional and  state  campaigns  of  1906,  the  Am^erican  Federation  of 
Labor  adopted  a  definite  political  program  and  asked  the  candidates 
of  the  parties  to  declare  themselves  ©7)  labor  questions.     They  did 
not  adopt  a  policy  of  putting  up  candidates  of  their  own,  but  favored 


or  opposed  those  put  up  by  the  political  parties.     They  adopted  a 
schedule  of  demands  which  agrees  closely  with  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  socialist  platform  of  last  year,  but  has  none  of  its  radical 
political  demands.    This  action  by  the  Federation  is  said  to  have  had 
no  noticeable  effect  on  the  1D06  elections.    Hunter  even  predicted 
that  Gompers'  attempt  in  the  campaign  of  last  year  to  tl/rn  the  labor 
unions  to  the  democrats  would  lead  many  of  the  unions  to  support 
socialism'.    At  best,  there  is  but  little  practical  difference  between 
the  political  demands  of  the  party  and  those  of  the  unions,  but  so 
long  as  the  latter  persist  in  supporting  the  present  social  system, 
the  two  cannot  completely  unite.    It  is  easily  possible  that  this 
difference  may  disappear  within  the  next  few  years.    The  chief  hope 
for  the  socialists  in  gaining  political  power  must  be  to  gain  control 
of  the  trade  unions. 

The  factors,  on  the  other  hand,   that  must  offer  the  great- 
est resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  Party  are  the  powerful 
organization  of  the  older  parties,  their  size,  and  the  elasticity  of 
their  platforms.    The  parties  are  so  strong  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  reforras  through  without  the  support  of  one  of  the 
other.    Their  bigness  appeals  to  the  American  sense,   too,  and  is  a 
valuable  asset.    The  last  characteristic,  however,  is  the  most  im- 
portant one.     The  leading  parties  oppose  the  growth  of  minor  ones  and 
constantly  square  their  demands  so  as  to  steal  the  thunder  of  their 
smaller  rivals.    It  is  made  perfectly  easy  for  the  laborer  to  belong 
to  either  party,  and  the  leading  ones  are  continually  competing  for 
his  vote.    Their  hold  upon  him,  and  upon  reformers  generally  who 
might  be  expected  to  support  the  socialists,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  those  who  start  out  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
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the  laboring  classes  usually  do  so  without  being  conscious  of  social- 
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ism  as  an  end.     They  are  concerned  in  immediate  reforms,  not  in  the 
ultimate  system  to  v;hich  those  reforms  may  lead.    Their  changes  may 
be  directed  toward  the  socialistic  state,  but  that  fact  ?/ill  not 
necessarily  lead  them  to  vote  the  Socialist  Party  ticket  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  probability  of  a  counter  reform  in  the  other  parties  to 
keep  pace  witli  the  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  is  being  continually 
emphasized  by  v/riters  on  the  sub.i'ect.     Perry  Belmont,  in  1897,  advo- 
cated a  check  in  legislation  regarding  capital  and  labor  and  an  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  the  laws  already  in  existence,  for  opposing 
socialism.     The  International  Socialist  Review  admits  that  the  cap- 
probably  soon  grant  most  of  the  party's  specific  demands. 
A  writer  in  The  Forum  has  predicted  that  if  the  movement  attracts  many 
followers  here  one  of  the  parties  will  become  radical  and  socialistic 
in  tone.    The  Nation  says,   "As  socialism  gains  headway  here  or  there, 
one  of  the  older  parties  will  seize  the  occasion  to  make  capital  for 
itself".    Dennis  in  The  World  Today  insists  that  if  a  square  deal  is 
assured  to  reasonable  Americans,  socialistic  agitation  can  make  lit- 
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tie  headv/ay  here.    The  old  party  organizations  may  move  slov/ly  and 

change  in  policy  only  when  urged  by  great  pressure,   but  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  adopt  any  policy  as  soon  as  it  becomes  popular  enough 
to  be  likely  to  attract  votes.     The  break-up  of  a  raaior  party  has  not 
been  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  American  history.    The  large  par- 
ties now  v/ill  be  likely  to  strive  to  prevent  any  great  increase  in  the 
vote  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

In  conclusion,  in  viev/  of  the  faith  of  the  American  people, 
rich  and  poor,  in  the  capitalistic  system,  the  tendency  of  the  labor 
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unions  to  favor  gradual  rnforns  rather  than  a  definite  socialistic 
program,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  desire  of  the  established 
parties  to  change  their  demands  as  the  sentiments  of  the  people  chang^, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  Socislist  Party  will  not  come  to  a  command- 
ing position  in  this  country  for  many  years.    The  future  strength  of 
the  party,  however,  will  depend  on  the  interaction  of  two  forces.  The 
one  is  the  tendency  of  the  party  and  the  labor  unions  to  agree;  the 
other  is  the  tendency  of  the  older  parties  to  change  with  public 
sentiment,    if  the  former  continues  to  manifest  itself  as  it  has 
recently,  the  vote  of  the  ]>arty  should  grow;  i-*"  the  leaders  of  the 
older  parties  insist  on  holding  to  the  policies  of  the  old  days,  the 
growth  should  be  rapid.    If,  however,  the  unions  insist  on  preserving 
the  present  social  system,  and  the  members  of  the  established  parties 
force  changes  in  the  platforms,  the  Socialist  Party  will  probably  not 
grow  to  very  large  proportions.     The  New  England  Magazine  has  pre- 
dicted that  "We  in  this  country  may  not  see  for  generations,  if  ever, 
so  strong  a  fight  for  and  against  socialism  as  Europe  has  seen".  The 
Independent  has  the  sane  idea:  "We  do  not  believe  that  within  the 
lifetime  of  any  of  oui*  subscribers,  the  co-operative  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  will  be  a  live  political  issue' 

in  the  United  states  But  practical  progress  will 

be  along  socialistic  lines". 
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The  Sooialist  Theory  and  Platform. 

A  discussion  of  the  vote  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  of  the 
position  it  is  likely  to  take  in  American  politics,  should  give  some 
attention  to  the  principles  which  this  party  advocates  and  to  how  it 
works  out  these  theories  in  its  platform.     The  socialist  was  once 

looked  upon  as  a  terrorist,  but  "socialivsm  is  becoming  understood. 

cn 

It  is  not  classed  any  longer  with  anarchy  and  free  love".     The  older 
opinion  is  reflected  in  such  phrases  as  "such  frothy  demagogues  as 
Eugene  V.  Debs".     There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  and 
respect  for  the  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Socialist  party. 

Social sira,  as  a  whole,   opposes  the  competitive  system  under 
which  employers  compete  for  business  and  laborers  compete  for  em- 
ploy) ient,  each  wage-worker  striving  to  underbid  his  rival.    The  World's 
Work  claims  that  what  is  called  socialism  here«is  an  importation  of 
the  German  idea,  with  an  inapt  application  to  American  conditions". 
It  gives  as  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  society  that  labor  and  wealth 
must  be  duly  apportioned,  and  that  labor  must  not  be  wasted.    It  in- 
sists that  under  the  capitalistic  system  these  conditions  cannot  be 
satisfied  and  proposes  as  a  cure  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  land 
and  of  the  means  of  production  from  the  individual  to  the  state,  by 
contracting  the  sphere  of  the  former  and  extending  that  of  the  latter. 
Industry  would  be  strictly  controlled  by  the  social  group,  and  the 
products  of  it  would  be  ;]ustly  and  equitably  distributed. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  sorts  of  socialism  here,  the  evo- 
lutionary and  the  revolutionary.     The  one  advocates  a  gradual  Increase 
of  state  activity  by  taking  over  the  management  of  natural  monopolies. 
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and.  is  represented  by  the  progressive  elements  in  the  trade  unions; 
the  other  advocates  the  common  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  produo- 
tion,  and  is  represented  by  the  two  socialist  parties.    This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  dying  out.    The  Socialist  Party  is  coming  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  its  immediate  and  practical  demands,  and  to 
insist  less  str*=^nuously  on  its  distinctive  doctrine  of  social  revolu- 
tion.   It  still  keeps  in  mind  its  ideal  social  state,  which,  of 
necessity,  is  sonewhat  vague;  but  it  has  also  its  practical  demands 
which  are  not  at  all  vague.    In  the  demands  of  the  party  for  last 
year,  it  is  seen  that  in  only  a  few  respects  is  the  party  at  all 
revolutionary.   The  platform  is  as  follows:- 


I.  General  Demands. 

1.  The  immediate  Government  relief  for  the  unemployed 
workers  by  building  schools,  by  the  reforesting  of  cut-over 
and  waste  lands,  by  the  reclam.ation  of  arid  tracts  and  the 
building  of  canals,  and  by  extending  all  other  useful  pub- 
lic works.     All  persons  employed  on  such  works  shall  be  em- 
ployed directly  by  the  Government  under  an  eight-hour  day 
and  at  the  prevailing  union  wages.    The  Governjnent  shall 
also  loan  money  to  states  and  municipalities  without  inter- 
est for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works.    It  shall 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  labor  organizations  for  the  pur- 
purpose  of  assisting  their  unemployed  members,  and  shall 
take  such  other  measures  within  its  power  as  will  lessen 
the  widespread  misery  of  the  workers  caused  by  the  mispule 
of  the  capitalist  class. 

2.  The  collective  ownership  of  all  land  and  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  steamship  lines,  and  all 
other  means  of  social  transportation  and  comm.unication. 

3.  The  collective  ownership  of  all  industries  which  are 
organized  on  a  national  scale  and  in  which  competition  has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  include  mines, 
oil  wells,  forests,  and  water-powers. 

5.  The  scientific  reforesting  of  timber  lands,  and  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  lands;  the  land  so  reforested  or  reclaim- 
ed to  be  permanently  retained  as  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
main. 

6.  The  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  assem- 
blage. 


II.  Industrial  Demands. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
workers:     a.  By  shortening  the  v^orking  day  in  keeping  with 
the  increased  productiveness  of  inachinery. 

b.  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of 
not  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  each  week, 

c.  By  securing  a  more  effective  inspection  of  work- 
shops and  factories. 

d.  By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

e.  By  forbidding  the  interstate  transportation  of 
the  products  of  child  labor,  and  of  all  uninspected  factories. 

f.  By  abolishing  officia3|3harity  and  substituting 
in  its  place,  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment, 
illness,  accidents,  invalidism,  old  age,  and  death. 


III.  Political  Demands. 

8.  The  extension  of  ihheritance  taxes,  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  am.ount  of  the  bequests  and  to  the  nearness 
of  kin. 

9.  A  graduated  income  tax. 

10.  Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  engage  in  an  active  campaign  in 
that  direction. 

11.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  the  right  of  recall. 

19,,  The  abolition  of  the  senate. 

13.  The  abolition  o-^  the  power  usurped  by  the  supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.    National  laws  to  be  re- 
pealed or  abrogated  only  by  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  referen- 
dum, of  the  whole  people. 

14.  The  abolition  of  the  veto  po^ver  of  the  President. 

15.  That  the  Constitution  be  made  amendable  by  majority 

vote . 

16.  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  the  conservation  of  health.     The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  made  a  department.    The  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  health. 

17.  The  separation  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  labor. 

18.  That  all  .-judges  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
short  terms,  and  that  the  power  to  issue  in,1unctions  should 
be  curbed  by  immediate  legislation. 

lb.  The  free  administration  of  ,1ustice. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  general  demands,  and  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighteenth  of  the 
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political  demands,  this  platform  does  not  seem  to  be  decidedly  radi- 
cal.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  included  many  of  these  saiae 
demands  in  the  platform  it  adopted  in  1S06. 

Throughout  the  platform,  however,  a  tendency  is  apparent 
to  make  the  v/idest  possible  application  of  Orth's  definition  of 
government  as  "a  human  device  for  protecting  society  against  encroach- 
ing  individuals".    The  socialists  regard  the  conquest  of  the  politi- 
cal machinery  as  a  necessary  prequisite  to  the  realization  of  their 
ideal.     They  hold  that  the  povfer  of  the  laborers  is  gradually  increas- 
ing, but  that  it  is  held  back  by  those  who  exploit  the  workers.  This 
power,  it  is  claimed,  also  controls  the  government  and  so  long  as 
some  change  in  the  situation  is  not  brought  about,  the  socialistic 
raillenium  cannot  be  expected.     They  would  give  the  entire  social 
group  control  of  the  government  and  keep  the  power  of  the  individual 
so  curbed  as  not  to  endanger  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 

The  socialists  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  scheme  of  or- 
ganization v/hich  they  advocate  is  not  an  artificial  one.     They  look 
upon  it  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  evolution  and  the  plan  to  which 
society  is  conforming  itself  regardless  of  the  obstructions  offered 
by  the  present  political  system.     The  social  organism  is  growing  and 
developing  toward  socialism,    viewed  in  this  light,  the  socialistic 
movement  is  a  sign  not  of  corruption  and  decay,  but  of  the  highest 
promise  and  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  social  body.     It  is  a 
philosophy,  not  of  failure,  as  Laughlin  has  claimed  it  is,  but  of 
scientific  evolution.     The  socialists  realize  that  some  forms  of 
property  are  much  nearer  nationalization  than  are  the  others  and  look 
upon  the  trusts  and  great  monopolies  as  pov/erful  factors  in  hastening 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  socialistic  state.    Armed  revolt 
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may  be  an  inoldent  in  the  later  phases  of  the  change,  but  the  shift 
in  the  control  of  industry  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  is  the 
essence  of  the  matter.     The  socialists  insist  that  the  real  question 
as  to  their  doctrine  is  whether  it  is  right  or  v^rong  in  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  direction  of  social  development. 

In  the  matter  of  ob;jections  to  their  theories,   the  social- 
ists claim  that  they  "are  handica:nped  by  opponents  who  insist  upon 
identifying  what  we  want  with  what  they  think  will  happen  if  we  get 
it".     It  is  true  that  ob.l-^otions  have  been  made  to  socialism  on  many 
grounds.     The  chief  one  seems  to  be  that  the  plan  could  not  be  made  to 
work.     It  assumes  too  great  ability  on  the  part  of  the  o-r^f^icials  of 
goverra^ent,  too  great  equality  in  the  masses,  and  too  great  virtue 
in  human  nature.    The  officials  of  the  socialistic  state  would  need, 
in  order  to  conduct  wisely  the  entire  political  and  industrial  life  of 
the  group,  to  be  wonderfully  efficient  men.     There  is,  hov/ever,  no 
guarantee  that  any  better  men  will  be  chosen  for  office  then  than 
now.    The  socialistic  tendency,  too,  is  to  lower  the  product  of  busi- 
ness and  intellectual  ability  to  a  common  level.     Human  endovments 
are  not  equal,  and  men  of  high  ability  would  obiect  to  a  remrneration 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  workers.     It  is  generally  contended, 
too,  that  on  a  basis  of  equality  the  principal  incentive  to  excellence 
would  be  gone.     If  men  of  ability  and  merit  are  not  granted  a  super- 
ior reward,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  native  sense  of  .iustioe  will  urge 
them  to  use  their  superior  powers.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  socialist- 
ic plan  is  a  wise  or  a  iust  one.     it  is  possible  that  the  adoption  of 
.t  here  would  lead  to  an  unset tlement  in  values  and  a  loss  of  confi- 
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:lence.    Democracies  have  never  been  infallible,  Rven  when  guided  by 
ihe  best  men;  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  socialists  are  the 
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best  men.    Gilnan  has  said,  "The  great  mass  of  the  thorough  socialists 
of  our  day  are  far  from  irresistibly  impressing  an  observer  as  men 
who  see  live  steadily  and  see  it  whole". 

A  second  ob.'^ection  to  the  socialist  doctrine  is  that  it  is 
unsound  economically.     The  socialists  place  a  too  complete  reliance 
on  the  classical  economists.     This  reliance  has  led  them  into  an  ab- 
solute belie^^  in  the  theory  that  labor  is  the  sole  creator  of  wealth. 
The  socialists  have  oi^ten  further  limited  this  theory  by  confining 
the  term  labor  to  manual  labor.     "If  the  printer  and  binder  make  the 
wealth",  asks  Brown,  "why  is  not  the  m.oney  value  of  a  number  of 
Patent-Office  repor^^  equal  to  the  money  value  of  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  Dicken's  novels  on  which  equivalent  physical  labor  has  been 
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expended?.     Thejlabor  time  theory  of  value  has  been  extensively  modi- 
fied by  later  economists,  and  the  socialists  are  in  error  when  they 
support  it  without  qualifications. 

A  third  ob.lection  to  the  socialistic  doctrine  is  that  it 
paints  present  conditions  in  too  dark  tints  and  proposes  too  radical 
a  remedy.     The  rich,   it  is  claimed,  by  devoting  their  wealth  to  build- 
ing up  trade,  can  do  more  real  good  than  by  giving  it  all  to  the 
state,  and  that  if  socialism  means  state  ovmership  and  state  control 
of  production  with  the  politicians  in  control,  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  poor  would  be  better  off  than  they  are  now.  Taxa- 
tion, it  is  claimed,  can  be  used  to  curb  monopoly,  and  then  we  need 
lave  no  fear  of  socialism. 

A  fourth  ob.lection  is  that  socialism  is  uniust.    It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  socialism  takes  the  full  value  of  the  laborer's 
product  for  the  comm.unity  as  truly  as  slavery  too  the  product  for  the 
master.    The  socialists  deny  this  charge,  saying  that  the  laborer 


receives  the  full  value  of  his  work  in  return.    Nearly  all  these  ob- 
.lections  are  sunined  up  in  the  follov/ing  words  of  H.  W.  Hoare  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century:-  "Judged  by  the  mouth  of  its  prophets,  socialism 
is  based  not  on  justice  between  man  and  nan,  but  on  injustice . 
Professing  to  befriend  human  nature  it  stands  revealed  as  its  worst 
enemy.     It  has  no  lev'=^r  wherewith  to  raise  the  soul.     The  spirit  which 
it  breathes  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  common  citizenship,  but  the  spirit 
of  class  hatred,  the  spirit  of  envy,  of  malice,  and  of  all  uncharit- 
ablenese.    Blind  to  the  fact  that  life  develops  from  within,  it  sup- 
poses moral  regeneration  to  be  attainable  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  purely  external  organization.    It  would  make  the  state  the  main- 
spring of  character  whereas  it  is  character  that  must  always  be  the 
mainspring  of  the  state.     Idealising  man  into  something  far  better 
than  he  is,  it  leaves  him  with  no  restraint  of  discipline  for  those 
private  passions  whose  centrifugal  energies  have  so  often  perturbed 
society.    Far  from  encouraging  in  us  all  that  is  manly,  and  brave,  and 

self-reliant,  it  panders  to  slackness,  to  moral  cowardice,  and  to 
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infirmity  of  will  and  purpose". 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  the  socialistic  doctrine, 
one  thing  must  be  granted  to  it.     It  has  forcefully  and  effectively 
called  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system.     It  has  showed 
how  a  sm.all  part  of  the  people  control  much  of  the  wealth,  how  the 
idle  rich  get  more  than  one  third  of  labor's  product,  how  useless 
iiem.bers  have  grown  fat  on  the  toil  of  the  workers,  and  how  the  indus- 
trious  are  taxed  "for  the  support  of  indolence  if  not  of  plunder". 
It  has  forced  us  to  recognize  evils  "which  are  a  standing  disgrace  and 
nenace  to  us,  which  v/e  all  deplore".    The  socialists  insist  that 
relatively  to  the  vast  increase  of  wealth,  laborers  are  worse  off 
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than  in  the  past,   that  those  who  work  hardest  fare  worst.    They  have 
pointed  out  these  evils  and  have  forced  many  reforms. 

"Convinced  though  we  are  that  the  reasoning  of  the  social- 
ists is  fallacious",  says  The  Nation,  "v/e  incline  to  the  belief  that 
a  socialistic  agitation  may  in  the  long  run  prove  beneficial  to  this 

country   Socialism  may  be  the  means  of  widening 

intellectual  horizons;  it  may  lay  before  Americans  a  new  view  of  some 
of  the  larger  questions  of  life  -  far  larger  than  the  petty  tenets  of 
trade-unionism.    It  may  set  us  to  thinking;  and  the  salvation  of  a 
republic  depends  upon  the  efforts  of  its  citizens  to  think  seriously 
about  its  affairs"  . 
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Conclusion. 

The  following  general  conclusions  based  on  this  study  are 

ventured :- 

1.  The  socialistic  vote  is  small  in  this  country,  being 
smallest  in  comparison  to  the  total  vote  in  the  southeast,  and  largest 
in  the  west. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  party  does  not  seem  to  vary  regular- 
ly with  economic  conditions,   but  is  affected  by  labor  troubles  and 
political  conditions. 

3.  There  are  several  factors  in  conditions  here  ?/hich  will 
tend  to  keep  the  vote  low  for  some  time.     These  are  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  present  order,  the  tendency  in  the  trade  unions  to 
favor  evolution  rather  than  revolution,  and  the  tendency  in  the  older 
parties  to  square  their  platforms  to  popular  demands. 

4.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  factors  which  should  tend 
to  increase  the  vote.    These  are  the  movements  in  the  Socialist  Party 
and  in  the  labor  unions  which  look  toward  agreement  between  these  two, 
and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  leaders  in  the  ma^or  parties  to 
oppose  any  change  in  policy. 

5.  The  status  of  the  party  in  the  future  "^ill  depend  upon 
the  interaction  of  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth 
paragraphs. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  theory  there  is  something  still  to  be 
said.     It  is  here  that  socialism  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
sympathies.     Its  aim  to  increase  comfort  and  general  v/ell-being  ac- 
cords with  the  desires  of  every  thoughtful  man.     Its  teachings  that 
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society  is  one  body  and.  that  the  individual  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
social  group,  are  being  more  and  more  emphasized  by  thinkers.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  ends  desired  are  to 
bR  attained.     In  the  past  comfort  and  well-being  have  been  secured 
only  by  the  exercise  of  difficult  virtues,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
necessity  for  them  will  ever  cease.     Gilman  sums  up  the  matter  well 
when  he  says  that  the  socialist  triumphs  as  a  critic  of  present  con- 
ditions but  not  as  a  deviser  of  new  ones.     The  socialist  dream  is 
beautiful,  but  "rarely  are  the  dreamers  helpful  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  ways  and  means" . 

There  seems  to  be  a  better  way  than  socialism  for  attain- 
ing the  ends  at  which  it  aims.     The  discussions  of  the  sub,1ect  have 
many  striking  statements  on  this  point.     "Socialism  must  recognize 
the  many  men  and  women  who  are  working  to  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  and  a  little  brighter  than  they  found  it".     "It  is  not  mainly 
to  the  state  that  we  ought  to  look  if  we  desire  to  raise  tlie  level  of 
our  national  life,    it  is  to  ourselves".     "Liberty  will  not  descend  to 

a  people;  a  people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty;  it  is  a  blessing 
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that  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be  en;)oyed".     The  evils  which 
socialism  points  out  are  deep-seated  and  strongly-intrenched,  and,  as 
Brown  says,   "Not  in  an  hour  will  these  mischiefs  be  undone.     Only  by 
years,  long,  long  years  of  difficult,  taxing,  often  disappointing 
toil,  will  the  deep-set  marks  of  centuries  of  misrule  and  wrong-doing 
be  effaced" , 

The  general  attitude  toward  the  future  of  socialism  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  fairly  expressed  by  Gilman,  when  he  says:- 
America  will,  indeed,   show  mankind  a  more  excellent  x^ay  than  socialism. 
  The  federal  system  is  the  only  one  open  to  America, 
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a  sober  system  of  checks  and  balances,  regardfnl  of  the  individual, 
regardful,  too,  of  social  needs.     'America  holds  the  future',  said 
Mathen  Arnold,     If  American  conservatism  and  optimism  have  not  been 
overrated,  then  socialism  will  not  prevail  in  the  United  states  nor 
else^vhere.     No  more  will  a  narrow  individualism  be  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages.    Undivided  and  inseparable,  society  and  the  individual  will 
respect  each  other's  rights  and  functions,  increase  thier  attention 

to  their  diverse  duties,  and  steadily  lift  mankind  into  a  more 

Civ 

resolute  life". 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.,      Feb  .  5  , 19  0  J  . 

G.E.Post, 

Urbana  111. 
Deur  Sir:- 

I  iitxve  yours  ol'  Feb.4tli.  In  reply  would  say  thai, 
I  cannot  give  you  tLe  cojuiplete  record  ol"  tue  Sociiu-iitit  vote 
by  cities    -s  .vou  recnaest, 

V/e  liuve  on  file  liere  at  all  tliucs  the  vote  cust  by  sttttes  but 
not  by  Gities  aL  UAa  tiiiie,  Wu  sxiall  have  this  recoi'd  coixipleted 
in  a  fe.'  weeks.  This  '.voula  be  too  late  for  your  use  probably. 

The  ITationul  vote  for  the  Socialist  candidat(.s  has  been  as 


follov/s:     189E   21,164 

1896-^   o6,274 

1900  87,769 

1904   401  ,580 

1908   424,  492. 


To  secure  the  votes  by  cities  u,s  j-ou  request, you  v/iil  have 
to  write  tx.c  secretaries  of  the  branch  organ  illations  in  tnese 
places.     I  give  you  here  a  list  of  secretaries. 

Boston, rasB.  juices  F.narey,699  V/ashington  St. 

New  York,U.Soloi:iOn,  239  p. 84th  St, 

St  Louis,  otto  Pauls,  212.  S.4th  St. 
^Chicago,  G.T.Franckel,  16o  Randolhp  St. 

Milwaukee,  E.H.ThOLias,  344-6 th  ^t. 
>i  Sa,n  Francisco.  Wiii.McBevi  tt ,  lo9  Albion  Ave. 

Sincerely  y 

J .  C  .  IT 
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